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ROOKWOOD WARE. 



By Rachel Littkll. 



INCIKNATI is well known as a " hor- 
ridly dirty 1 ' Western city, making 
pretensions to art and music culture, 
but conservative in business, provin- 
cial, and necked all over with soot. 
Nevertheless, Cincinnati is becoming 
a leading manufacturing centre, and 
is the source of an entirely original 
production. 

"When a city can so successfully 
cope with the wealth of physical re- 
source that is usually the dower of 
American cities as to shape it into a 
distinct artistic production, with a 
character and value of its own, that 
city is itself a new resource to the 
nation. 

In the Ohio valley region are beds 
of valuable clays. These are sent, of 
course, first to Cincinnati, where they 
are developed into the crockery ware 
for common use, varieties of beautiful 
aud artistic tiling, and into the exquisite and valuable products 
of the Rook wood pot- 
tery. 

"It is said that 
the first maker of silici- 
ous pottery was Jac- 
queline, Countess of 
Hamhault, wife of the 
Duke of Brabant, who 
was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Teylingen, 
in the year 1434." It 
is, perhaps, according 
to the laws of poetic 
justice, then, that it 
should happen to be a 
woman who should 
continue the manufac- 
ture and who should 
found in Cincinnati a 
famous pottery. In the 
year 1880 Mrs. Maria 
Longworth Storer, 
moved by a ceramic 
display from Japan, 
and probably prompt- 
ed also by the artistic 
feeling which is an 
inheritance with her, 
established the Rook- 
wood p'ottery. 

How far the suc- 
cess attained with 
Rookwood ware lies in 
the fact that it is a 
woman's achievement ; 
how far it results from 
the superiority of the 
clays used, or from the 
experience and saga- 
city of Mr. Wm. Bailey, 
the gentleman under 
whose care the glazing 

of this pottery is conducted, and who was a colaborateur of 
Miss M, L. McLaughlin, and how far from the faithful and in- 
terested efforts of all those engaged in its production, is 
an indeterminate question. Perhaps all the above elements con- 
tribute to the wonderful results. 

Of the two clays used at Rookwood, the red is the one that 
seems to give the richest product. But the potter's art is a 
complex one, and the clays when shaped are not the original 
earth received into the factory. In their preparation they are 
ground and sifted, dissolved and strained, and when they come 
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upon the potter's wheel have a homogeneity that appears to the 
eye perfect. 

Some of the Rookwood faience is thrown and some of it is 
molded. The shapeless lump of clay lies on the revolving pot- 
ter's wheel, and the deft touches of the potter's moistened 
hands and the swift, unseen forces of the universe, together 
shape it with rapid, kaleidescopie changes into varying forms 
of beauty until the one waited for is obtained. The vessel is 
taken, after being thrown to receive some further shaping, on the 
turning lathe. 

There are some shapes that are molded. The clay, mixed 
to about the consistency of cream, is poured into plaster of 
Paris molds of artistic but natural shapes— crinkled cuts, square 
cracker jars, small graceful cream pitchers, etc. The molds 
quickly absorb the moisture, and when the clay that thickens 
round the mold has reached the desired thickness the liquid 
clay remaining in the center is poured out, the edge smoothed, 
and in a brief time the vessel is ready for decorating. 

In the decoration of Rookwood porcelain the colors are 
thickened with the clay, and put on, all under glaze ; so that 
without being in relief and perfectly incorporated with the 
body they yet have a vivid reality of their own. They are kept 
moist after being decorated until fired the first time. When the 
biscuit comes from the kiln the pitchers, vases and other pieces 
look like the dusty ghosts of themselves. The next stage is 
glazing, which is a great leveler of all distinctions in color and 
decoration, for they all come through the process looking as if 
they had accidentally fallen into a bucket of whitewash. 

There are two special glazes used on Rockwood ware — the 
yellow and white. What is in them is one of the things it is 

difficult to find out. 
There are an infinite 
variety of glazes, and 
each pottery has its 
own kinds ; these are 
varied in ingredients 
from time to time also, 
somewhat in the way 
a good cook varies a 
standard cake recipe — 
as experience suggests. 
The glazed pieces 
are finally put into 
saggars — rough crock- 
ery boxes. They are 
set up on rims of 
Plaster of Paris, to 
prevent the glaze that 
may melt and run 
down from gluing 
them fast, and the 
saggars are sealed up 
with clay and packed 
in the kiln, which is 
made flame-tight with 
clay, also. 

" All decorated pot- 
tery, to succeed, should 
be in such proportion 
that body and decora- 
tion must fire simul- 
taneously, and glaze 
and colors fuse." "If 
the glaze is not suited 
with judgment to the 
clay it does not shrink 
with it, and so ' crazes.' " 
If the glaze happens 
by any accident to be 
thin, or if there be a 
metallic element of the 
wrong kind in the clay, 
the result will be an unpleasant surprise. All these and other 
unreckoned circumstances make the opening of a kiln a matter 
of marked interest. If there are disappointments and failure 
in the output of every kiln, however, there are also pleasant 
surprises. The Rookwood porcelain is made in three classes. The 
Cameo, chiefly for articles of table use, is made from the white 
clay and glazed with white glaze. The coloring of this ware 
shows, in both ground and decoration, a strong, clear, red, blue 
cream— all shell tints— in rich colors, that have the vitreous 
brilliancy of a fine enamel. 
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The "dull finish" is apparently a biscuit or unglazed ware, 
made in light, delicate colors. It is really glazed, but from the 
inside, and is durable and easily cleaned. It is in strong con- 
trast with the glazed ware. The decoration of the "dull finish" 
is, of course, different from the other. Some gilding is used 
upon it, and, the surface being unglazed, it is less distinctively 
original than the glazed wares. There is a specimen of the " dull 
finish" in a large handsome vase of white and gilt. The price 
of the Vase is forty dollars. Beside it stands another but half the 
size, made of the red clay, glazed with the yellow glaze, a dark 
rich green in color, decorated with rich cactus blossoms. The 
depth and beauty of the coloring in this vase could hardly be 
surpassed. Every movement seems to bring to view a place 
more velvety, more soft, more delightful to the eye than the 
last. It is valued also at forty dollars. 

The other division of Rookwood faience is the full-glaze 
dark variety, made of red clay and decorated under the glaze. 
"In all these wares the color grounds are decorative in them- 
selves and used to reinforce the applied decoration." At Rook- 
wood they have so successfully combined the glaze and clay as 
to produce an effect called gold-stone, and improving on this 
have another called tiger-eye. A gold-stone' vase of a dark 
purple or brown in the shadow flashes and sparkles like gold- 



a beauty of its own which Rookwood faience needs, is not told. 
But it is said in some quarters that, though specimens of this 
pottery are purchased for museums, private collections and for 
use all over Europe and this country, it is not sufficiently ad- 
mired in Cincinnati. However, this is probably another expres- 
sion of the truth " that a prophet is without honor in his own 
country," for a considerable proportion of Rookwood ware is sold 
in the city, although a large part of it is to be taken away, 
being purchased by visitors or as presents. 

In its steady growth to better and better things, Rookwood 
faience has been an education to all of us. It has taught the 
world that there were more possibilities in our own country 
than bad yet been dreamed of. It has educated our own people 
slowly but steadily up to a knowledge of and taste for finer 
decoration and richer glaze in pottery than before. And it has 
retaught the porcelain-makers that the finest results can be ob- 
tained by under-glaze decoration, and the rarest and most valu- 
able by original free hand work. 

Of the number of artists engaged in decorating the Rook- 
wood pottery the majority are ladies. They are all, both men 
and women, Americans but one, and he is a native Japanese. 
The designers employed have prepared themselves for the work 
at the Cincinnati Art School. Natural objects are used in deco- 
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stone in the sunlight, and, in the tiger-eye effect, will be irri- 
descent as well. There is an uncertainty in the production of 
these effects that lends much to the interest in opening a kiln. 
At the pottery there is a vase which is, in the shade, a dark 
purple, color with a deep luminous enamel, decorated with a fish 
or dolphin on each side. Brought into the light the body of the 
vase flashes and sparkles in the sunlight, and the two fish, and 
the fish alone show the brilliant irridescence of the tiger-eye. 
This .unique vase is not for sale. An effort to reproduce it by 
the process that made it ended in making a jar of black metallic 
lustre, not beautiful, and entirely devoid of the much-desired 
effects. 

The writer does not wish to convey the idea that the" beau- 
tiful Rookwood wares are in any sense haphazard productions, . 
for the standard output of the kilns is always so beautiful as to 
be recognized at once as remarkable ware. The dark rich colors, 
the moss greens, olives, browns, reds, and creams always come 
and are always lustrous, deep and brilliant. 

"It is a pity that Rookwood ware is not a thousand years 
old," says some one. Whether because it is thought that in a 
thousand years the people at large will then be educated up to 
an appreciation of its rare artistic value, or because age brings 



ration, to a large extent flowers indigenous to the Ohio Valley 
region, the trumpet flower or Virginia creeper being the favor- 
ite. The dogwood, columbine, clover, wild rose and fruit blos- 
soms are often selected. On the dishes and bowls of an ice cream 
set, on a background of harmoniously blending shades of red 
with white and cream, a spray of blossom lay, pure translucent 
white, perfect in detail, and as natural and beautiful as can be 
conceived. Against the dark green body of a water jar the 
filmy wings of a fairy shone, so clear they seemed transparent. 
There is scarcely a limit to the variety and beauty of design. 
There are specimens of design and shape standing back upon 
the shelves, though not brought forward to show to visitors, 
that illustrate attempts at new and unconventional things which 
were not a success. But it is this constant effort at higher 
attainment in the light of past experience that makes Rook- 
wood ware what it is. Looking at some examples of the early 
productions of this pottery, the observer is struck with the 
superiority of the later ware. The first pieces lacked the har- 
monious blending of the shades in the color ground, and much 
of the depth and lustre of the glaze that has been characteristic 
of it since. 

The articles made of ' this faience meet almost all modern 
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needs, both useful and ornamental. The shapes are generally 
graceful and beautiful, and rarely in the effort to be novel is 
anything done out of harmony with those fundamental laws of 
beauty that must rule in every work of art. There are vases 
and flower- baskets, rose jars, pitchers, sugar bowls, tea sets, 
chocolate, coffee and ale sets, jardinieres, umbrella stands, salad 
bowls, abundant forms from which to choose something that 
will give lasting pleasure. 

In the work of the Japanese artist there is a curious exhibi- 
tion of nationality. On one or two specimens behold the con- 
ventional Japanese dragon, the very same old dragon that glares 
from the handle of my paper-cutter made long ago in Japan. 
In two cases American designs were copied upon the vase. One 
of these was distinctly intended to portray American men ; the 
other, an English fairy ; yet over them both is the peculiar 
Japanese expression ; the eyes are all oblique, the curves turned 
the wrong way. A verse of Harriet Martineau's immediately 
applies itself : 

" The Ethiop's gods have Ethiop lips, 

Bronzed chee^B and woolly hair. 
The Grecian God's are like the Greeks, 

As keen-eyed, cold and fair." 

If the production of Rookwood faience goes on under its 
present auspices we may look for a moderate supply of increas- 
ing value. But how long the china dealers will continue to 
dispose of monster jars of blue, gilt and white fretwork to un- 
sestaetie Cincinnatians, while the beautiful vases, ewers, jars and 
bowls of Rookwood, travel out of the city and away half over 
the world to find their proper abiding place, cannot be told. 




HOW PERSIAN RUGS ARE MADE. 



By S. O. Benjamin. 



| HERE are certain districts in Persia 
where even whole tribes are specially 
devoted to the weaving of rugs, each 
having certain characteristics pecul- 
iar to that region, although each rug 
has in turn an individuality of its 
own. There are no elaborate schools 
of industrial or decorative art. No 
art professors, no principles laid down 
for the practice of the weaving or the 
designing of the pattern, exist there. 
No prizes or medals are offered ; there 
are no exhibitions or fairs where competition and progress are 
encouraged. The rugmaker draws his inspiration solely from 
the instinct for certain types of the beautiful universal among 
the people ; his technical knowledge is acquired by seeing his 
father or his mother at the loom ; families and entire villages 
follow this pursuit from generation to generation. In summer 
perhaps some of them till the fields or pasture their flocks. In 
autumn and winter they weave carpets, just as the fishermen of 
Cape Ann make shoes one season and go a-flshing on the ocean 
another season. 

The loom stands on the porch of the flat-roofed adobe house, 
or under the plane-tree by the tank in the court-yard where the 
fowls are scratching the earth ; overhead the nightingale and 
the blackbird are beginning to pipe their songs of welcome to 
the approaching summer. Humble as those people may be they 
enjoy the attractions of nature, in a certain inarticulate way, 
perhaps, but yet far more keenly than our own country folk of 
the same rank. The frame of the loom is composed of rough 
untrimmed branches on which the bark may still be seen. The 
warp, which is generally of wool or linen, and sometimes now of 
cotton cords, is stretched from top to bottom, and the weaver 
sits before it on a felt rug, in stocking feet, or perhaps bare- 
footed, resting on his knees and heels, as all Persians sit, of 
whatever rank or degree. It matters not whether it be man, 
woman or child, they all work at carpet- weaving, and all sit in 
that position. 

The woof or woollen stuff of which the texture of the carpet 
is made is reeled by the same individuals who make the rug, 
and they also make the colors and dye the wool. The colors are 
generally extracted from vegetable materials, and are in most 
cases imperishable. The wool isself will wear away before the 
color is faded out. Of late there has been a tendency to use 
aniline dyes imported from Europe, and this is having a very 
injurious effect on the so-called Bokhara rugs. But the use of 



these dyes is strictly forbidden in Persia, and therefore they are 
as yet employed with caution in the rugs of that country. But 
the embroideries of Resebt, near the Russian border, are greatly 
impaired by these wretched tints. 

The weaver lays the different colored threads in strands at 
his side. As he needs to use them, he cuts them into short tufts 
with scissors or a knife. These bits are twisted into the warp 
with his fingers, and thus form the woof. The process is neces- 
sarily slow, especially if the pattern is complicated, the more 
particularly because the weaver sits facing the reverse side. 
Whether following some special design or a conventional pattern, 
the weaver does not coneern himself to follow it too carefully, 
unless distinctly filling an "order," but allows play to his fancy. 
Herein appears that individuality which gives such a charm to 
a Persian rug. In none of them, except some of recent make, 
is there such absolute formality of design as we see in a Euro- 
pean carpet. Hence one never wearies of it. Ever and anon 
one discovers in it some figure or tint before unsuspected. 

When a row of the woof has been interwoven with the warp, 
a frame with teeth is hammered down upon it until it becomes 
an integral part of the layer below, and thus a consistent mass 
is formed, with a rich uniform pile. There is a great variety to 
the texture of Persian carpets, not so much in those made by 
the same family or district as between those of different districts. 
Some have a loose, others a close, warp ; a long heavy pile, or 
one, that is short. These and other peculiarities will be further 
detailed in the succeeding article. Oriental rugs are not intended 
to be trod on with heavy shoes, but merely with stockings or 
light slippers, while others are exclusively used for covers of 
divans or as portieres. Were it not for this fact there would not 
be so many really old Persian rugs in the market which are still 
in very tolerable condition. When purchasing an old rug, how- 
ever, which is held at a smart price, it is well to examine it 
carefully. While the colors may have been softened into a 
beautiful tone agreeable to the artistic eye, it may be also that 
the pile has been cleverly shaved to give an even surface, a 
common trick in Oriental bazaars. The color may be renewed, 
the dirt partly removed, by this process, but the durability of 
the article is at the same time seriously impaired. Nor should 
old rugs be bought merely because they are old. Undoubtedly 
some antique Persian carpets are superior to those made now, 
especially in the quality of the dark rich blues. But it is the 
sheerest affectation to buy an old, ragged, dirty, altogether 
faded out and patched rug, sometimes, as I have seen them, 
pieced out from other rugs, simply because it is antique and has 
a name to it, unless bought as a curiosity, like a faded gobelin. 
As a thing of beauty, suitable for decoration, its usefulness is 
past. — Harpefs Bazaar. 



A new idea to give an ordinary room the appearance of a 
parquetry border is to cover the floor with wall-paper, forming 
a design representing wood parquetry, which is afterwards var- 
nished, and the floor will then so closely resemble inlaid wood 
that only a connoiseur will detect the difference. An Oriental 
rug thrown in the center of the floor will complete the floor 
decoration. 



In some very narrow houses the first floor reception-room is 
' hardly more than six feet wide and runs back about 14 feet in a 
line. How to arrange the far end of this apartment, especially 
if it does not open in the back parlor behind it, but by a sec- 
ond door in the side into a rear hall, is the problem. 

The owner of the room put up on the side of the wall, on 
each side of the fire place, shallow shelves of plain pine wood, 
stained cherry to match the rest of the woodwork, and ris- 
ing about four feet from the floor. These shelves met another 
shelf of the same width which ran along the wall to the mantel, 
and under which was placed a small table with lamp and an old 
straight back chair. On the other side of the corner the shelf 
was prolonged about four feet from the floor, just high enough 
to enable one to sit under it comfortably, a small cherry rocker 
being placed for the purpose. This shelf held unframed etch- 
ings and books, the other shelves daily papers and magazines, 
one or two artistic vases, and a gay little basket with a bright 
bit of work, making the most homelike and delightful of after- 
noon resting places. Prom it one looked across and easily talked 
across to the corresponding corner, where was placed a stand 
with a hardy fern that did not need much light, and some dull 
red spots with drooping English ivy. An old brtss claw foot 
chair stood beside the greenery, and above it hung one or two 
good engravings. 



